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PREFACE, 


It seems a pity that an old County Infantry 
battalion which earned the compliment of a 
Brigadier-General Commanding in the field, 
during the first battle of Ypres (1914), of being 
called the Unbreakable Coil should not be 
commemorated as such. It seems only right 
and fair to the county concerned that such 
praise, bestowed on the field of battle, should 
not be allowed to pass into oblivion. 

The writer, as an officer of the Special 
Reserve, had the honour of serving with the 
battalion that earned such high praise. He was 
“attached for duty’? from the 3rd Bn. South 
Staffordshire Regt. (S.R.) during the months of 
October, November and December, 1914, to the 
and Bn. South Staffordshire Regt. 

He merely places on record the simple 
sequence of events that led him from his home 
to the battle scenes of France and Flanders. 
He only deals with events, incidents and scenes 
which came directly under his notice. He has 
endeavoured to draw a faithful and true account 
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of the phases and conditions of life, both at 
home and overseas, as he, personally, saw them. 
Nothing beyond his own scope of vision— 
however limited that might have been—is 
touched on, 

Also, as the writer was not a regular officer, 
but had served for some years in the ‘‘Special 
Reserve’’ and previously in the ‘‘Militia,’’ he 
deems it a fitting occasion to mention a few facts 
about these Forces, of which so little is known 
or understood outside the limits of the old 
Army. 


November, 1923. 
Castlethor pe, 
Bucks. 
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MOBILIZATION. 


‘You are hereby ordered to join at 
‘Lichfield for Mobilization by 2 p.m. 
“on 8th August, 1914. Railway 
‘Warrant attached. 

“C. H. MANGER, 
‘‘Lieutenant, 
‘‘Adjt. 3rd Battalion, 
“South Staffordshire Regt. 
‘Lichfield, 
‘sth August, 1914.” 


S° it had actually started! The ‘‘Off’’ flag 
had fallen! The above is the contents of a 
letter delivered at my house about eleven o’clock 
on the evening of the 5th August, 1914, by a 


; special messenger from a post office about five 


miles away. 

Being on the point of retiring to bed, my 
attention was directed to the front door by 
something more than an ordinary postman’s 
double knock. The very ring of the knocker— 
or was it the stillness of the night and the peace 
and quietness of the country that obtained in 
the house?—seemed to indicate that some 
messenger of more than usual importance had 
arrived. I was not left in doubt very long, for 
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on opening the door a man handed me a letter 
saying, ‘‘Mobilization orders, Sir,’’ then ‘‘Good 
night,” and off he went on a bicycle apparently 
in a great hurry. I wonder if he, too, was an 
old soldier, and if he had his own orders for 
joining in his pocket? He handed me a 
pale green envelope marked ‘‘On His Majesty’s 
Service,” ‘‘Army Form D 4109,” ‘‘Urgent,’’ 
‘Mobilization,’ addressed to myself. 

So, the flag Aad fallen! There was no doubt 
about it any longer—the order had gone forth— 
it was war and the Special Reserve had been 
called up. This was the start of it, both as far 
as I was personally concerned and also the Unit 
to which I had the honour to belong. Where 
would it lead us to? Whither should we go? 
What would be the end? Such little conjectures 
passed through my mind that night before sleep 
closed the evening of the 5th August, 1914. 

That such an unusual attack on the house 
after eleven o’clock at night had to be explained 
to the rest of the family circle is, perhaps, only 
natural; not but what they all guessed fairly 
accurately the message which had arrived. Still, 
some kind of an explanation had to be given at 
once and it flattened matters out as it were to 
know the verdict. Had not everybody been 
talking over the European position for the last 
few weeks? It seemed a solace to the family 
to remember that it was not the first time I had 
been called up, for what was most likely an 
overseas job, as this was only a second edition 
of 1900. In other words, they had been through 
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it before, or, as Tommy Atkins puts it, ‘I’ve 
done it before and can do it again.’’ So my 
family were veterans to mobilization orders. 
The 3rd Battn. South Staffordshire Regt. was 
originally an old County Militia. As such it 
was embodied in 1900 during the South African 
War and went out as a Battalion to the Cape 
in 1901. At that date Militia Battalions could 
not be sent out of the United Kingdom unless 
they volunteered to do so. Under the Haldane 
scheme the Militia were turned into Special 
Reserve and, as such, became draft finding units 
to the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the Line to 
make good the casualties at the front. There- 
fore, on Mobilization, the glorious uncertainty of 
our eventual destination was all the more 
accentuated, as although we were called up as a 
Battalion, our raison d’étre was to be sent as 
soon as required to one of the Line Battalions. 
The 3rd South Staffordshire Regt. still 
retained a fair proportion of officers who had 
seen service during the South African War. 
These included the Hon. Colonel, M. A. W. 
Swinfen-Broun, who had commanded the Batta- 
lion at that period ; the Lt.-Colonel, G. J. Mitton ; 
the second in command, Major T. S. Timmis, who 
was unfortunately on the sick list at the date of 
our mobilization owing to an accident during our 
recent training, and four Captains, Of the latter 
we were all approaching the sear and yellow 
stage, and would probably average something 
round about 40 years of age. Not exactly the 
age at which one would choose to go on active 
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service and live in a trench in Flanders. Be 
that as it may, there was no picking and 
choosing about it, as in the days of 1900. It 
was simply a question of doing what one is told 
—of obeying orders. The solution of going on 
active service was simplicity itself. If on 
mobilization you happened to be fortunate 
enough to be a serving Special Reservist, your 
destiny sooner or later was overseas to be 
attached to a Line Battalion on active service. 

My two days of preparation passed rapidly 
away and on the morning of the 8th August, 
with the Railway Warrant in my pocket, the 
journey towards the unknown destination was 
commenced, with the first halt at Lichfield. On 
arrival at Whittington Barracks #«fti was soon 
shed for the now familiar khaki, a uniform very 
little known in those far-off days of 1914, 
previous to the great upheaval. 

The Barracks presented a most animated 
scene—two Battalions mobilizing at the same 
time. The men were arriving in batches of twos 
and threes, or again ten or a larger number 
would report at the barrack gate in their civilian 
clothes. They came up independently; then 
as soon as they had reported were marched off 
to be passed by the Doctor. Next they go to 
get something to eat and are passed on to the 
Quartermaster’s stores to draw their clothing, 
equipment and rifle. These were kept during 
the non-training period in lockers, arranged like 
large book-shelves, bearing each man’s name 
and regimental number. Their civilian clothing 
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was deposited in the locker that recently held 
their regimentals. These men all came up in 
most orderly fashion, as if it were part of their 
daily routine. Yesterday they were civilians 
following their various trades and vocations— 
fitters, brass-finishers, miners, motor mechanics, 
or what not, from Walsall, Wolverhampton, 
Willenhall, Aston, etc. From that day, the 8th 
August, they were soldiers. They were just 
answering the call to duty, joining the Head- 
quarters of their Battalion. 

These were the men who, within a few weeks, 
were to make good the losses of the Line 
Battalions at the front, the men who were being 
gathered together from the workshops of 
England to meet the greatest fighting machine 
that Europe had ever witnessed. They were 
Special Reservists and partially trained troops. 
As soon as the Army Reserve had been used up, 
the next source from which drafts were supplied 
to the Line Battalions was from the Special 
Reserve. All these men had passed through a 
very thorough recruits’ training, and on 
completing their ‘‘recruits’ musketry course’ 
were classified as ‘‘trained men’? so soon as 
they had completed a training, and were after- 
wards trained with their Battalion for 28 days 
each year. There were about 70,000 of these 
men belonging to the Special Reserve when war 
broke out in 1914. 

The strength of the 3rd Battn. South 
Staffordshire Regt. on mobilization (exclusive of 
Reservists) was 21 Sergeants, 431 rank and file, 
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making a total of 452. The number this 
Battalion supplied for drafts overseas, from the 
8th August, 1914, to the 31st of December, 
1914, was 506. Among this total would naturally 
be included recruits enlisted for the Special 
Reserve after mobilization and re-enlisted men. 
From these figures. it follows that, within the 
space of four months, more than the strength of 
the Battalion on mobilization was drafted 
overseas. It would be very interesting to know 
the number of Special Reservists serving with 
the B.E.F. in France at the end of the first 
battle of Ypres. I fancy it might have, probably, 
amounted to 30% of the entire force engaged. 

The casualties amongst men of the 3rd Battn. 
South Staffordshire Regt. overseas, between the 
8th August and the 31st December, 1914, was: 
killed or died of wounds, 16; missing, 80. Of 
this number 25 were afterwards presumed dead 
and 55 were reported prisoners of war. Died of 
disease, 2. Wounded, 96. This makes a total 
casualty list of 194 in four months out of a 
strength of 452 on mobilization. 

Of the twenty officers, belonging to the 
Battalion on mobilization, eight were killed. 
Four were wounded and four were invalided 
home. One officer became prisoner of war, 
making a total casualty list of 17 out of a 
strength of 20. ‘With few exceptions all these 
casualties took place before the end of 1914, the 
others taking place early in 1915. Over and 
above the officers who mobilized with the 3rd 
Battalion, seven subaltern officers belonging to 
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the Battalion were sent straight to join the 2nd 
South Staffords when they mobilized and 
proceeded overseas with that Battalion to 
France in August, 1914. 

It may be added of the 20 officers on the 
strength of the Battalion on mobilization, 
eighteen proceeded overseas; thus the casualty 
list is a fairly heavy one. In fact, the serving 
officers on the 8th August, 1914, were practically 
non-existent in less than six months. Doubtless 
the roll-call of many another Unit would show 
an equally high percentage of losses. We were, 
of course, feeding two Battalions at the front— 
the 1st Battn. South Staffordshire Regt. (serving 
with the immortal 7th Division) and the 2nd 
Battn., which belonged to the 2nd Division. 
Both these Divisions went through | the first 
battle of Ypres. 


PLYMOUTH. 


"THE route was made out for Plymouth, which 
delightful military and naval station was 
reached at early. dawn on the oth day of August, 
1914. It was a dull, grey, misty morning when 
the Battalion ‘‘moved off’? from Plymouth 
station, with the band playing, towards Stadden 
Heights. There were no people about, but a 
few of the curious ones put their heads out of 
their bedroom windows to learn the reason of 
_the music at such an unwonted hour of the 
night. It seemed a long march out to the 
Western Height, and for the most part up-hill. 
The men had had no real rest in the train, and 
many of them, having left their homes at an 
early hour the previous day, were rather tired. 
On arrival at the headquarter fort, it was found 
that troops were still in occupation, so we had 
nothing to do but wait about until towards 4 
o’clock in the afternoon before we were able to 
“‘tell’”’ the men off to their quarters. 

My own Company, ‘‘H,’’ was fortunate in 
being sent to Fort Stamford, three-quarters of 
a mile down the hill towards Plymouth. We 
took over the Fort and made that the Head- 
quarters of the Company, leaving a detachment 
down at Mount Batten. There was a landing 
stage here for the ferry-boat that ran from 
Plymouth to Turnchapel. This quaint stone- 
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built village lay at the bottom of the Heights, 
just under Fort Stamford. By using the ferry 
backwards and forwards to Plymouth a march 
of about 4 miles round was saved. Of course, 
the Battalion was unable to use the ferry in the 
early morning on its arrival The Headquarters 
of the Battalion was at Fort Stadden, the rest 
of the Companies taking up their quarters in 
Forts to the Westward. At Ford Stamford, 
accommodation was somewhat limited; but the 
men were made as comfortable as possible, and 
in this respect they were better off than in some 
rsof the other Forts. ‘‘Duties’’ ran pretty heavy, 
othere being several guards to provide, and very 
“few men were left for ‘‘parades.’? Added to 
“this, the Battalion was soon called upon to 
‘iprovide ‘‘drafts’’ for overseas to join the 2nd 
=\Battn. South Staffordshire Regt., and at least 
“Itwo, if not three, ‘‘drafts’? had been sent off by 
‘the middle of September. On mobilization, the 
2nd Battalion was very weak. To bring it up 
‘to ‘‘war-strength,’’ 600 Reservists had joined 
its ranks and proceeded overseas when the 
Battalion left for France. There were also 
seven of the 3rd Battalion subalterns (that is, 
from the Special Reserve) attached to the 2nd 
Battalion when it proceeded overseas with the 
Expeditionary Force. 

Recruits were, of course, joining up almost 
daily, or rather, it should be said, for the most 
part, ex-Militia men and old soldiers. With this 
influx, accommodation was taxed to its utmost 
limits. But the men being old soldiers, they 
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soon understood the difficulties of the situation 
and they gave no trouble. There was no 
clothing for them, not even shirts. All serving 
men had one shirt taken off them for 
distribution among their less fortunate comrades. 
Many men turned up who had been with the 
3rd Battalion in South Africa, during 1901 and 
1902. 

It was delightful to meet them again. They 
all came up in good heart, full of enthusiasm, 
and maintained their good spirits in spite of the 
many discomforts they had to endure during 
the early days on the Western Heights. Under 
normal conditions there could hardly be a more 
delightful spot for a soldier. The Forts 
commanded magnificent views of the English 
Channel, with a fine vista across the Downs 
inland. The men were close enough to the 
sea shore to have sea bathing without having 
to walk an uncomfortable distance, and there 
was a football ground close handy. The town © 
delights of Plymouth and Devenport were 
within easy access. ‘‘H’’? Company was also 
bien placé so far as Church parade was 
concerned, as we attended the parish church 
at Turnchapel for service on Sunday mornings. 
This was only about five minutes’ walk from 
the Fort. Altogether an ideal place to soldier in. 

The officers of ‘‘H’’ Company were also most 
. fortunate in being able to take over the Detach- 
ment Gunners’ mess at St. Anne’s—a house 
fully equipped as an “‘officers’ mess’? just 
outside the Fort. It contained a good ante- 
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room, dining-room and four or five bedrooms. 
The envious eyes of Headquarters were, 
however, soon directed towards us. 

Captain A. E. C. Wilson, Lieuts, Yard and 
Turner and a civil surgeon (attached to the 
R.A.M.C.) made up the complement of this mess 
in the early days of August and September, 
1914. Here we made ourselves very comfortable 
and ran a cheap and modest ‘‘Detachment 
Mess,’’ drawing our “‘rations,’’ bread and meat, 

¢ and augmented them with extras such as bacon, 

‘{ éggs and so forth, We had a man out of ‘‘the 

«; Company”’ to cook and another man to act as 

* waiter. 

+ The first sharp reminder that another life 

‘, and another sphere of operations was over- 

:: hanging very near to us was provided on the 

‘'{ morning that Lieut. Turner was placed under 

=; orders to proceed overseas. He left about the 

&: first week in September with a draft. 

E. He was full of ‘‘buck”’ at getting out so 
early, and with the light-heartedness of youth 
he adorned his valise with the following address 
—“BERLIN, via B.E.F.” 

Lieut. Mitton, from the Headquarters Fort, 
took another draft out on the 11th September. 

Except for these reminders of a life beyond 
the English Channel—a life of which so far 
we knew xothing—everybody had settled down 
to the ordinary routine of a garrison town. 
‘Parades’? broke off at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, after which time all ranks not on 
duty were free to go out and do what they 
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liked. Plymouth was well patronised, and one 
of the most certain places to meet friends was 
the Palm Court. But the town abounds with 
hotels and restaurants of every description. 
Another favourite place was the Yacht Club, 
where officers had the privilege of becoming 
temporary members. 

From the windows of this Club unrivalled 
views of the Channel could be obtained, and 
the outlook was excellent. We considered 
ourselves very fortunate in being sent to such 
a good station. Officers commanding Com- 
panies had plenty to attend to. There was 
continually some draft in waiting that had 
to be clothed, checking over the articles of 
equipment, identity discs, knives, lanyards and, 
in fact, everything that a man had to take with 
him oversea. Then there was the continual 
and burning question of trying to get accom- 
modation for more men than the Fort could 
conveniently hold, and arranging for the men’s 
food to be served in as comfortable manner as 
possible, 

So fine was the weather, meals were taken in 
the open and everything was done to encourage 
the men to live as healthy and open air lives 
as possible. The Quartermaster of the Batta- 
lion, Sam Bradbury, afterwards the recipient of 
the Military Cross when attached to the Ist 
Battalion South Staffordshire Regt., had as busy 
a time as any man, but thanks to his ability and 
energy most of the difficulties were overcome. 
He performed wonders during the early days at 
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Plymouth, and worked with a right good will 
at everything concerning his department. But 
his was no easy task—rationing the Battalion, 
issuing clothing for the drafts, and endeavouring 
to make one man’s shirt do service for two— 
although this last problem, let it be well 
understood, does not refer to men being fitted 
out for a draft. 

And so the weeks sped swiftly by with many 
chops and changes, men coming down to join 
the Battalion, drafts being prepared in readiness 
for departure, some arriving, others going forth 
on the trail of the draft that preceded it, and 
recruits being trained. It was a life of bustle, 
with plenty to attend to and plenty to do. 

On the evening of Saturday, the roth of 
September, I turned in to bed as_ usual, 
expecting no more onerous duty than to take 
“Church Parade’? on the morrow. But the 
awakening was somewhat unusual, different 
from what might have been expected. No word 
of warning had reached me, nothing had filtered 
through from the Orderly Room; therefore I 
was in blissful ignorance of any likelihood of 
the near approach of a trip overseas. I was 
still in bed when a knock came at the door 
and in walked the Officer Commanding the 
Battalion. 

He had come to warn me, personally, to 
report to the Embarkation Officer at 
Southampton that afternoon; and he handed 
me my written orders. So there was no doubt 
about it! That was to be my last day at Fort 
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Stamford, that very afternoon would see me on 
my way to the ‘‘Great Unknown.’ Plymouth 
was but a stepping-stone to life and duties 
elsewhere. It can only be supposed that the 
Colonel should have come personally at such 
an inconvenient hour as eight in the morning to 
warn me, because he had not accustomed himself 
to sending somewhat aged Captains out to the 
front. The novelty of the position, probably, 
appealed to him. 

Be that as it may, there was no ‘‘Church 
Parade’? for me that day. The time at my 
disposal was taken up with selecting the kit that 
should accompany me in the valise, saying 
goodbye to the friends that happened to be 
encountered, writing a letter home and catching 
the train to Southampton. A most important 
purchase was made on the way to the station 
from a tobacconist’s shop I happened to pass; 
this was a large leather case, one capable of 
holding about fifty cigarettes. In days to come 
I often thanked, in silence, that tobacconist for 
being open, as the supply of cigarettes never 
failed during the next three months, although 
on several occasions it came dangerously near 
to vanishing point. Then another re-fill for the 
case would turn up somehow or other, and the 
imminent disaster averted; for cigarettes were 
like Balm in Gilead those days. 

Captain A. E. C. Wilson and Lieutenant 
L. V. Fitzpatrick were the other two officers 
of the Staffordshires who had been warned for 
Southampton. We were all in good time at the 
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station to select an empty carriage, and we 
went off, as if on an ordinary Sunday afternoon 
expedition, amidst the good wishes and ‘‘Good 
lucks’’ hurled at us by a few friends who came 
along to see our departure. The ‘‘Off flag’’ 
had now fallen for individuals, as we were sent 
out as “‘officer reinforcements’? and were not 
taking a draft out. We had no duties to attend 
to, no men to see safely into a train, just 
ourselves to look after and nothing to bother 
about until we arrived at Southampton. We 
took it for granted that the train would find its 
way there alright. It is hardly necessary to say 
it did. 


BY TRAIN AND BOAT. 


E arrived at Southampton on Sunday 

evening, and having reported to the 
Embarkation Officer we were sent round to the 
Roles Hotel with orders to report at 10 0’clock 
the next day. On reporting, we were informed 
the transport would not sail that day, but that 
we were to hold ourselves in readiness and to 
report again at 6 pm. in the evening. 

We took a stroll round the town and returned 
to the Hotel about 12.30 p.m. when we found 
a message stating that the transport would sail 
at 2 p.m. In the meantime, Fitzpatrick’s mother 
and sister had arrived at the Hotel to say 
goodbye, and we all had lunch together. It 
proved a sad farewell to them, as Fitzpatrick 
was killed in action near Ypres within five 
weeks from the date of our departure. 

A cab ran us round to the Dock Station; and 
after a scrutiny by officials at the gates we 
were allowed to drive down the dock to the 
Minneapolis, a fine boat that was on the point 
of sailing. 

What a contrast the dock presented to the 
day, fourteen years before, when we set sail for 
South Africa on board the Bavarian No. 16 
transport! 

The quay was then full of people, fathers, 
mothers and sisters, seeing the Battalion off, 
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with a lunch provided on board for all friends 
who happened to be there. This day, in 
September, 1914, nobody was allowed on the 
quay but officials, policemen and the transport 
staff. The dock gates admitted no one unless 
in possession of a written authority. It looked 
very business-like, and there were no demonstra- 
tions of light-heartedness such as happened on 
our transport in 1901. 

Wilson, Fitzpatrick and myself were among 
the last to join the ship, and we were lucky 
enough to be detailed to a large cabin with a 
private bathroom attached. Having settled our 
bunks and pushed our valises, as best we could, 
into the cabin, which was really of quite a 
luxurious kind, we proceeded to find out the 
number of the mess we had been told off to. 
This proved to be a happy combination of seven 
other officers. One of them discovered that 
there was no food on board except Army 
rations, and this led to a hasty consultation 
being held. The result was a tot-up of so much 
per head. The proceeds were handed to a Boy 
Scout, who was ‘‘commandeered,”’ with orders 
to go into Southampton and bring off supplies 
as soon as possible. Before he returned, the 
transport had cast its moorings, and by four 
o’clock was slowly dropping down Southampton 
Water. About here we had a reminder of the 
business we were after at the sight of a water 
biplane flying round. 

We were saying goodbye to England, and, 
incidentally, goodbye to the Boy Scout on whom 
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our Mess of 10 had built great hopes. We were 
in luck, though, because when the Minneapolis 
was off Netley she dropped anchor. The Boy 
Scout, being a smart fellow, somehow or other 
managed to hear where the transport was, and 
going straight to the Harbour Master, explained 
matters to such good purpose that he was 
allowed the use of a tug to follow us down the 
Water with the supplies. Then, and to our 
surprise, we saw a tug come alongside, and on 
board there was the trusty Boy Scout, with 
provisions to last our Mess three or four days. 
I hope he joined the Army and became a 
General before the end of the war, or an 
Admiral in the Navy. Our issue of bully beef 
and biscuits was not required during the trip 
over. For, as a matter of fact, our Mess was 
quite the most luxurious on board that night; 
but as we did not leave Southampton Water 
until late the next day, most of the other Messes 
managed to get some extra comforts on board. 

There were about 150 officers on board, all 
going out as ‘‘reinforcements,’’ a Battery and 
some horses. There was also a large quantity 
of stores on board. The boat had only just 
been taken over by the Government for transport 
work, and still retained its complement of 
stewards. They did what they could to help 
us, although in reality they could not do much, 
as every Mess was self-contained; but out of 
custom and the daily routine they had been used 
to, good fellows that they were, they hovered 
round the tables which had been under their 
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charge as if we were the most exacting travellers 
de luxe that had ever taken passage on the ss. 
Minneapolis. What became of them I wonder? 
The good ship was torpedoed later in the war 
off Gallipoli. 

It gradually became an accepted fact that our 
destination was Saint-Nazaire, at the mouth of 
the river Loire; and as we passed close to the 
Channel Islands this rumour seemed to be 
confirmed. True enough, we arrived there on 
the evening of Thursday, the 24th of September, 
1914. After some delay, the Minneapolis was 
berthed alongside the quay. Everyone imme- 
diately prepared to disembark; in fact, we had 
been ordered to prepare to go ashore that 
evening. This order was shortly afterwards 
cancelled, and we returned to our cabins to 
spend the night on board. Another order came 
along shortly afterwards, and this time it was 
‘Disembark at once,’’ and that billets were in 
readiness at the Casino. It brought up visions 
of an entertaining and pleasant reception in 
front of us! Our hopes, on arrival, were soon 
shattered. Wilson, Fitzpatrick and myself were 
quick off the mark, and leaving the other two 
to look after the valises (each containing the 
regulation 35lbs. of luggage) I was quick enough 
to engage an old-fashioned looking fiacre. 
Having secured this, the only prize of its kind 
to be. found nearby, I shared its narrow 
compartment with my two friends. 

It was a tight fit; but the three of us, with the 
three valises, managed to scramble into the 
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conveyance, and off we went to seek the Casino 
and bed down for the night. 

It was not a prepossessing building we found 
ourselves in, though, truth to tell, it was a 
palace compared to some of the resting-places 
we soon had to be thankful for. 

The large room, concert hall, or dancing 
saloon, was packed full of English officers; 
and only with some difficulty could we find 
room on the floor to stretch the valises out. 

Having pegged out our claim for the night, 
we three looked at each other and wondered 
if it was really necessary to turn in at once. 
Who knew how many more nights we should 
have in a French town? How much more of 
civilisation? We might be moving on some- 
where else to-morrow! Why not go down to 
the town again to look for supper! The 
temptation was irresistible! We agreed to sally 
forth and see what could be found. After all, 
it was approximately only about 10 p.m. 

The centre of the town was soon reached, 
and we struck it lucky at Le Grand Hotel, 
where we ordered the best supper that the Hotel 
could provide at the shortest possible notice. 
M. Cornet looked after us remarkably well; and 
I shall always retain a soft corner in my heart 
for the Grand Hotel, Saint-Nazaire. 

Two French officers were in the dining-room. 
Except for them there seemed to be hardly 
anyone about. 

We returned about midnight to our billets. 
Stepping with care over the prone figures of 
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many sleeping officers, we, at length, found our 
‘‘claim’’ and laid ourselves down to sleep. 

The builders never contemplated that the 
building would one day accommodate some 150 
khaki-clad figures from England, whose next 
destination would be somewhere in France— 
somewhere in that unknown region referred to 
by general consent as the trenches—Zes 
tranchées, which term was just becoming general 
in France. 


AT A BASE IN FRANCE. 


HE next morning we walked up to the 

Headquarters of No. 2 Infantry Base 
situated at Ville-es-Martin, about a mile and a 
half north of Saint Nazaire. Here we were 
given the option of coming into the Camp or 
making our own arrangements to sleep in the 
town. The three of us elected to stay in the 
Camp. That afternoon we went down to pick 
up our valises and bid a tender adieu to the 
Casino. We were cautioned that all letters for 
England would be censored, and that no 
information of any kind was to be sent home. 
We soon had another tent pitched in the officers’ 
lines of the 2nd Division, where the three of us 
settled down to camp life. We found Lieut. 
Mitton, of the 3rd Battalion, at the Camp, and 
a draft from the 3rd Battalion, in the lines of 
the 6th Brigade, with a strength of about 100 
rank and file. Finding men of our own regiment 
in the Camp at once put us thoroughly at home 
with our surroundings and materially added to 
our interest in life. We now had a definite job 
of work to attend to, something we had not 
experienced since leaving Plymouth. Going 
down the Company lines was like a bit of home 
transplanted to the sandy plain of Ville-es- 
Martin; there were so many familiar faces 
around us. 
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We had beautiful weather during our stay 
‘fat the base’? It was as perfect an Autumn 
season as could be desired, with, at times, a 
powerful sunshine. The day started with 
‘'Reveillé’? at 5.30 am. ‘‘Company roll call,’ 
breakfast at 7 am, then the whole Camp 
fell in for daily route-marching at 8.30 am. 
Everyone, irrespective of rank, attended the 
“‘route-march’’ and all officers, with one solitary 
exception, marched with the men. The ‘‘route- 
march’? was intended to harden the men up 
and get them fit, get them used to their packs 
+ and their feet accustomed to their boots. Nearly 
‘ every man had only recently been issued with 
. new boots; and it is a matter of the utmost 


. .- importance to work them to the shape of the 


*! foot. 


x1 The march lasted from three to four hours; 


;,and on return to Camp dinners were served. 
‘\From 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. the men were employed, 
Mor the most part, in the Company lines, which 
‘included ‘‘Rifle inspection,’’ ‘‘Kit inspection,’’ 
‘Bathing parades,’’ and other necessary routine 
matters under Company officers. Passes were 
issued up to 10 o’clock. On Sundays, the only 
duty was Church Parade. Officers could leave 
the Camp during the afternoon, but they were 
expected to leave word where they could be 
found. Six o’clock was an important time, for 
then the details for the next day were given out 
by the Camp Adjutant. No one knew if the 
morrow would see him on his way to some other 
locality—towards the front, to some unknown 
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destination—but always somewhere in France. 
We were always in readiness to move off some- 
where else. None of us knew who would be 
the next ‘‘for it,’’ until in possession of the 
detail for the next day. Such was our Camp 
life at the base. 

Wilson, Fitzpatrick, Mitton and myself messed 
together in or at the door of our tent. With the 
perfect weather prevailing, we suffered no 
hardships and, in reality, very little discomfort. 
We lived on our Army rations, supplemented 
with extras such as bread, butter, eggs, wine 
and coffee. Alphonse, a Frenchman, acted as 
sutler to the Camp. He had a pass to sell his 
goods; and a most useful fellow we found him. 
He must have made a good thing out of the 
Camp with his little barrow; but he ministered 
to our comforts and we easily forgave him all 
his “‘little failings,’ and, after all, he was a 
keen-eyed, bright little man with engaging 
manners. 

The Camp was situated quite close to the 
sea, with plenty of pretty coast scenery round 
about and small villages within easy reach. 
Saint Nazaire itself is not a particularly interest- 
ing spot, and it did not appear to have much 
of the ‘‘old’’ about it, with the sole exception 
of two dolmens or Druid stones. They are 
situated almost in the middle of the town. 
We explored what there was to see in the 
town; and, of course, the English soon found 
a Piccadilly Circus in a round Place, intersected 
by four streets running North and South, East 
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and West. A café, situated in this centre, 
became the Headquarters or meeting place of 
the Army in Saint Nazaire. It was similar to 
the cafés found throughout France: just a large 
room inside, with little tables, and at one end 
a small bar surrounded with bottles, where 
Madame dispensed her goods. Outside were 
the usual small tables and chairs. It was a very 
good strategic position to take up during the 
afternoon, and soon became the clubland of the 
English at this base. 

One day, as I was seated there, it seemed as 
if the streets of London had been let loose. It 
might have been Ludgate Circus, or the corner 
of Liverpool Street and Bishopsgate Street 
transplanted to this little post on the West coast 
of France. A transport had arrived from home 
and its freight was gradually winding its way 
eastwards. Here, in one continual stream, 
could be seen motor-omnibus, lorries, vans, 
horse-driven vehicles straight from the streets 
at home, still bearing well-known names of 
business firms, all speeding on their way towards 
Nantes, where a collecting depot had been 
established. The same men and drivers who 
had been in charge of the vehicles on the 
London streets were still entrusted with their 
care. Many of them were quite ignorant of the 
rule of the road, though this apparently made 
little or no difference to their progress. England 
seemed to have taken possession of the place for 
the time being; and the transport drivers had 
only one thought, which was to get to the place 
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they had been told to find as swiftly as possible. 
The only remark they had to make to anyone 
who seemed likely to hinder their route was just 
‘*Get’’ and an indication of the hand, a gesture 
that was most impressive and, it may be added, 
at ‘‘Piccadilly Circus’? most effective. I sat for 
a considerable time watching this animated and 
home-like scene, with the wz2se-en-scéne staged 
in a foreign country, brought from their natal 
soil as parts that go to the making of an Army. 

At another time, from my corner table outside 
the café, my attention was attracted by the 
animated gestures of some French girls and 
their electrifying laughter. ‘‘AA! Voyes-vous! 
Voyez-vous! Comme les danseuses! Comme 
les danseuses!’’ they kept calling out, and their 
merriment reached such a high point that they 
almost sat down on the curbstone to finish 
their laughing. What was it? Why, just two 
English officers in kilts, each showing the 
bonniest pair of stockinged legs and bare knees 
——a sight that drove the friendly French girls 
almost into a state of delirium. 

And so the days passed along until the 5th 
of October, when, at 6 o’clock, the Camp 
Adjutant had a more imposing list of details 
than usual, and the names of Wilson, Mitton 
and myself were down to make a move on the 
following day. About twenty-five other officers 
were also in the list. So that evening we made 
ready for the morning train. A dash down to 
the town to buy a few necessaries, such as 
khaki-coloured handkerchiefs from a dark-eyed 
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little Jewess at a local tailor’s; cigarettes; a 
visit to the local barber; a dinner of the best 
that the Café Restaurant could provide; sent 
letters home; and then turned in for the last 
time at Ville-es-Martin Camp, wondering where 
we should sleep the next night. 

We had, however, that day already caught a 
glimpse of the Bocke in the form of a fairly 
large batch of German prisoners being trans- 
ported through Saint Nazaire. We looked upon 
this as a good omen. 

During our stay at the base, it may fairly be 
said that we lived in total ignorance of authentic 
news from the front. The French papers 
contained practically nothing. Rumours and 
‘shaves’ certainly there were in plenty, but 
nothing more. The nearer we got to the front, 
the less news there seemed to be. We were 
now leaving doubtful ‘‘base rumours’? behind ; 
we were off to find out for ourselves what the 
real position was “‘at the front.” 

Excitement and expectation ran high in our 
tent that night, with the sole exception of poor 
Fitzpatrick, who was very downhearted at not 
being selected as one of our party. 


ON THE WAY UP. 


E left Saint Nazaire station, about 10 a.m, 

on the morning of the 6th October. As 
we were entraining, a train had just arrived on 
the next platform, bringing down quite a 
number of wounded. There was a large number 
of ‘‘stretcher-cases’’ among them—always a sad 
and impressive sight, bringing the reality of war 
home to, even, the most callous spectator. 

A “‘roll-call’’ took place on the platform. 
The officers were then installed in a comfortable 
first-class carriage, rations were issued to last 
three days, and all was in readiness. At 
length, the train started slowly on its journey 
towards Paris. It started slowly—well, its 
progress was slow all the way until we left it 
in the neighbourhood of the Capital. About 
every half-hour it ‘‘marked time,’’ and we had 
a good view of every station we went through. 
The railway line follows the course of the river 
Loire through Nantes and thence to Angers. 
Here we branched off through Le Mans and 
thence to the outskirts of Paris to Juvisy, where 
we arrived about mid-day on the 7th of October, 
more than 24 hours after leaving Saint Nazaire. 
Thus, it will be understood, our train could not 
be hall-marked La grande vitesse. Still, our 
progress being slow, we took full advantage of 
the halts at stations where there was a buffet, 
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and, generally, had time to write postcards to 
friends at home and take exercise on the 
platforms. So accustomed did we become to 
the long waits at stations, that at one place some 
officers were left behind, owing to the train 
suddenly starting without any given warning. 

We could see the unfortunates running after us 

alongside the lines, but we were moving just 

_a little too fast forthem. They caught the train 
up, after about three-quarters of an hour's 
a ay chase, at a spot where we seemed to have 
‘2 become a fixture. All the officers on the train 
t.were travelling up as “‘reinforcements’’ and 
. were without troops. 

Somewhere near the outskirts of Paris, Juvisy, 
or quite near by, we detrained. Told that the 
“train went no further, we dumped ourselves and 
Zour valises on the platform. Shortly afterwards 
zan English Chaplain turned up. He seemed to 

“be doing the work of a Railway Transport 
Officer. As far as could be found out, there 
was no chance of going on again before the 
evening, when it appeared probable that a 
supply train would pick us up. We passed the 
afternoon in a neighbouring — restaurant. 
Wherever we went, the French people gave us 
a cordial reception; in fact, this was very 
noticeable from the moment of our landing in 
France. It was practically impossible to resist 
the appeals of the French ladies for ‘‘souvenirs,’’ 
those in greatest demand being Regimental 
badges and buttons. It was no uncommon sight 
to see some of the younger officers almost 
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denuded of their badges and, even, of their 
buttons. 

Towards evening, having moved our valises 
some half a mile along the line to a goods depét, 
the supply train was, at last, at our disposal. 
Wilson, Mitton and myself were fortunate to 
find an empty coupé, with just seating room for 
three in the carriage next to the one occupied 
by the officer in charge of the train. 

Here we bedded down as best we could, 
although there was not much elbow room. We 
spent as comfortable a night as could be 
expected, sleeping sometimes, eating at others, 
until, in the early morning of the 8th October, 
we arrived at rail-head. 

I walked along to see the engine driver and 
procured some hot water to make our morning 
tea. Distant gun-fire could be heard, which 
gave us a warning note that we were now, stage 
by stage, approaching the real business. ‘Out 
there, on the right, is Rheims; and, on the left, 
Soissons,’’ said the engine driver, ‘‘and the 
British Army lies between those two places.’”’ 
Certainly a bit of definite information at last, 
and, at first hand, the sort of information that 
is worth having. ‘‘That church on the hill over 
there,’’ I asked my friend the driver, ‘‘has that 
recently been shelled??? ‘‘No!’’ replied the 
driver, with a violent jerk of his head. ‘‘It was 
destroyed in the war of ’7o and has never been 
rebuilt,”’ adding, ‘‘There will be a lot more like 
it round here in a short time’? We were then 
in the neighbourhood of Braine. 
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As the morning wore on, the Divisional 
Motor Transport arrived and commenced loading 
up supplies. When this was completed, we got 
on to one of the lorries of the 2nd Division, and 
in about an hour’s time after a gradual ascent 
found ourselves at the supply dumping-ground. 
Near by was a large farm, situated on the edge 
of a high and perfectly flat plateau. Below it, 
there stretched out before us, as far as the eye 
could see, and without any particular features, 
a wide expanse of plain with a broad, straight 
road intersecting it. Here I ran across the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, 2nd Battalion, South 
Staffordshire Regt., in charge of the Regimental 
transport. He was loading-up his wagons in the 
vicinity of some ricks. We were now getting 
into touch with our Battalion, and, already, 
feeling more ‘‘at home.”’ 

The wagons were not allowed to move across 
the plateau until towards dusk, so we passed the 
remainder of the afternoon near the transport. 
As the shades of evening began to close over us, 
we started to walk across to our “‘lines.’’ At 
length, we arrived at Soupir, a small village, 
and there we found the Quartermaster of the 
2nd Battalion, who soon introduced us to a 
small auberge, where we stayed and had an 
excellent supper. Townsend, the officer in 
charge of Regimental transport, also joined us. 

Having rested and regaled ourselves, we 
proceeded to trudge on. It was quite dark 
when we reached the small village of Moussy- 
sur-Aisne, which was at this time the Head- 
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quarters of the 2nd Battn. South Staffordshire 
Regt. This Battalion belonged to the Oth 
Infantry Brigade, 2nd Division. The other 
Battalions of the 6th Brigade were the Ist 
King’s (Liverpool), ist Royal Berkshire, and 
the 1st King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

We soon found Battalion Headquarters and 
reported to Colonel C. S. Davidson (afterwards 
a Brigadier-General and a C.B.). Major 
Routledge and the Adjutant, Captain Chater, 
were also in the house. Both Wilson and 
myself knew the Commanding Officer, as in 
former days he had been the Adjutant of the 
3rd Battn. South Staffordshires, and he was with 
us in South Africa, in 1901. 

The ‘reporting’? and “posting”. to Com- 
panies was quietly performed. Wilson was sent 
to Captain Savage’s Company and I was ordered 
to join ‘‘D’’? Company, commanded by Captain 
C. Thomas, an old friend of mine. ‘‘D’’ Com- 
pany was then in the trenches, but were being 
relieved during the night, so there was nothing 
more to be done that day but find the billets 
the Company were going to occupy and to get 
my valise round to the house the Company 
officers were using as a billet. 

Major Routledge kindly accompanied me 
round to the billets, where, in an apparently 
empty house, I settled down for the night, not 
deeming it necessary to sit up for the return of 
the Company. After the two days and a night 
in the train coming up from Saint Nazaire, the 
waiting about and trek from where the motor 
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transport left us, I was fairly longing for a good 
sleep. I soon fell off, but woke to greet Thomas 
some time during the night, when I heard him 
come back to the adjoining room. ‘‘Glad you 
did not wait up for us. Good-night,”’ he called 
to me, and I turned over to sleep again, and 
slept as long as possible into the next day. 

We arrived at Moussey on the evening of 
the 8th October, exactly two months after 
mobilizing at Lichfield. So we had reached the 
real thing at last, and were on the threshold of 
the great adventure. Reminders that we had 
really got there were not slow in coming our 
way, as intermittent shelling was going on, and 
other sounds and sights confirmed. 


ON THE AISNE. 


"D’ COMPANY, of the znd Battn. South 

Staffordshire Regt. was billeted in the 
house of M. Forestier, a wine grower at 
Moussey, in the Canton de Craonne. It was a 
house of some pretensions, with several large 
rooms and a kitchen on the ground floor built 
inside a large courtyard. The courtyard was 
surrounded with outhouses, under which ran 
large cellars ‘les caves’? which, in normal times, 
were used for storing the wine. In 1914, when 
the village was shelled, the troops were put into 
the cellars for safety; and a valuable place for 
hiding men they proved to be. The house had 
been hit by shells several times; but the old 
wine grower was determined to cling to his 
house as long as possible ; and, although he had 
sent some members of his family away, there 
was still one daughter living with him. She, 
unfortunately, was an invalid. M. Forestier 
would be a man of about 70 years of age. He 
lived in the far end of the house, away from the 
quarters we occupied. 

He came along to see us most mornings that 
we were there, and generally did not come 
empty-handed. A present of three bottles of 
white wine fell to my lot during one of his visits. 
He always did what he could to help us out with 
a few extras for the Company officers’ mess. 
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After the war, I heard by letter from the Mayor 
of Moussey that our good old friend died a 
refugee in Paris, one of the countless victims of 
‘the war.” 

The church, which was the only notable 
building in the village, had also suffered from 
shell fire. It had received a certain amount of, 
but not, at that time, extensive damage. The 
village curé was still living near the church; but 
he did not appear to me to be a particularly 


. amiable person, although I came across him but 
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little, as he did not seem a man who wished 
to exchange courtesies. Perhaps it was an 
unfortunate time of his life to have made his 
acquaintance. 

We lived very well at Moussey, for the most 
part on rations, augmented at times with a few 
extras such as fresh vegetables, eggs and a little 
milk. Once or twice we managed to buy a 
chicken and, occasionally, a few eggs. Butter 
was not obtainable. The chief breakfast dish 
was bacon with fried cheese and bread cooked 
in the ‘‘jipper.’’ Tea, bread and jam we had in 
abundance. There were five officers in the 
‘‘Company Mess’’?: Thomas, O.C. Company, 
Lieutenants Turner, Nixon, Taunton and 
myself. Company Sergeant-Major J. H. Cox 
made a sixth member, and for the mess cook 
there was Private Smith, a capital fellow, who 
took a real pride in his work. 

The village of Moussey lay in the centre of 
the position held by the British Army between 
Soissons and Rheims. Two Companies were 
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on duty in the trenches about one mile from the 
village, the other two Companies resting in 
Moussey. After two nights in the billets, ‘‘D’’ 
Company returned to the trenches by the Canal 
at Beauline Spur. At night, all men were in 
the trenches, one in every four being on ‘‘look- 
out’? duty. The troops stood to arms an hour 
before dawn. During the day, two men of each 
section were on “‘look-out’’ duty, the remainder 
resting in dugouts. 

The approach to the trenches was through 
woods. All reliefs took place after dark; the 
German trenches being not more than 200 yards 
away, and they were placed on higher ground 
than ours. There was a fair field of fire in front 
of ‘‘D’’? Company’s trenches. Communication 
with Battalion Headquarters was maintained by 
orderlies. An artillery officer was in the 
trenches; and he was connected by the field 
telephone with the battery. The R.E. men 
went out under cover of darkness to put up 
barbed wire entanglements. 

There was a lull in fighting, though small 
raids were carried out, at night, by both sides, 
and the Germans used to open short bursts of 
fire at our trenches, while a certain amount of 
shelling went on without doing much damage. 

The weather during the time we remained at 
Moussey was good, but earlier in the month of 
October there had been a good deal of rain. 
Snipers gave us a certain amount of trouble; 
but as far as the front immediately under the 
care of ‘‘D’’ Company was concerned, the 
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Germans carried out no organised attack. At 
night time we managed to bury a number of 
Germans who were lying out in No Man’s 
Land. 

The village of Moussey was repeatedly 
shelled during our occupation, several direct 
hits taking effect on the church roof. Our 
billets also did not escape. But shelling was 
not of an intensive character. 

And the men, what of them? They were 
just marvels of intense patience. They took no 
notice of anything. Whatever had to be done 
they just did it; no matter what the duty was, 
however irksome, unpleasant, or dangerous, they 
went about their job as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world. They could not have been 
without imagination, fears and feelings; but 
whatever their thoughts might have been, they 
never showed by word or action that they were 
not just living their ordinary daily life amid the 
surroundings they were perfectly accustomed to. 
They were in rare good heart and spirits. 


TO FLANDERS. 


OvRr occupation of Moussey terminated on 

the night of the 15th of October. An 
orderly came along from Battalion Headquarters 
to inform O.C. ‘‘D’’ Company that the Company 
would be relieved by a French Regiment about 
11.0 p.m. Towards midnight, a Company of 
the 267th French Regiment reached our section 
of the trenches. The ‘“‘handing-over’’ was 
carefully and systematically carried out without 
a hitch and in spite of difficulties of language. 
The Germans gave no indication that they knew 
a ‘“‘relief’? had arrived, and I do not think a 
single shot was fired during the ‘‘handing-over,”’ 
although the opposing trenches were in many 
places quite near. 

“DPD” Company marched back through the 
woods to the outskirts of Moussey. Here we 
found the rest of the Battalion already assembled 
and waiting for our Company to come in. 
Having reported, the whole Battalion moved off 
at a quick step. We being the rear Company 
had, at times, to run to keep our place in the 
column. It was necessary to make as much use 
of the remaining darkness as possible, so as to 
get away before daylight set in. 
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The Battalion marched back to Fismes, where 
we entrained in the evening. The men were in 
high spirits and laughed and chatted in a merry 
mood, such remarks as ‘‘The war being over’’ 
and ‘‘Now for home and England,”’ could be 
heard on all sides. Our destination was 
unknown, except, probably, to Battalion Head- 
quarters. 

It was during the evening of 16th October 
we left Fismes. We passed the night in the 
4 train, and, eventually, arrived at Boulogne about 

44.0 p.m. There were several “‘armoured-trains’’ 
zat one of the sidings. We also saw and passed 
“several trains full of refugees; in fact, these 
3 unfortunates seemed to be swarming everywhere. 
“Calais was soon left behind and towards 
:* midnight the train arrived at Hazebrouck. 
‘Instead of detraining, we were taken on to 
{3 Strazelle, about 5 miles further north, Here 
by we detrained and marched back to Hazebrouck, 
5, where we went into billets about 4.0 a.m. ‘'D”’ 
Company were in a school and the officers in 
the house of a schoolmistress, Mme. Gremilly, 
rue du Clocher. She did all she possibly could 
for our comfort, and cooked for us. An excellent 
dinner she prepared consisted of soup, beef and 
vegetables, followed by cake, pudding, white 
wine and coffee. At night, the officers had a 
real bed and clean sheets to sleep in. This was 
luxury! The next day, the 19th of October, 
after attending a conference at Battalion Head- 
quarters, the Battalion marched to the village of 
Godewaersvelde. 
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We obtained pretty good billets for the men, 
and the officers of ‘‘D’? Company slept in a 
small café just beside the level-crossing of the 
line that runs from Hazebrouck to Poperinghe. 
We left early the next morning, and marched 
to Ypres. Here we had some difficulty over 
billets, but, finally, managed to get all men of 
‘‘D”’ Company safely lodged for the night. 

Captain Thomas and myself then cast around 
for our accommodation. Luckily, we happened 
upon a kind old lady sitting with her head 
against a lace pillow just inside her half-opened 
door. Matters were soon arranged, and the 
good housewife helped to get supper ready. 
Coffee, and very excellent, too, she soon 
produced. 

After a good night’s rest, we were on the 
move again by 6.0 am. the next morning. 
Before starting, I procured several yards of 
pillow lace from the lady of the house, all of 
which was posted: home and received in safety. 
The Battalion ‘‘moved off,’’ but we did not get 
clear of Ypres for several hours, the roads being 
blocked with troops and transport and guns. 
During this time of inactivity, postcards of the 
town were purchased and dispatched to friends 
at home. These postcards went through the 
ordinary Belgium post and bore the postmark 
of Ypres and the date. This just goes to show 
that things in the town were up to this date 
being carried on with the ordinary routine of 
everyday life. Most of the shops were open, 
though here and there a closed house seemed to 
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indicate that the owner had gone away. Also, 
practically no damage had been done to the 
town; in fact, the heavy shelling did not take 
place until later. 

We fraternized with the 80th French Regi- 
ment, explaining to them that both regiments 
bore the same number. The English and 
French 80th Regiment of Foot being thus side 
by side for some time during our march out of 
Ypres—rather a strange coincidence! 

For two days now, during our march up to 
Ypres, we had met large numbers of refugees. 
They were nearly all on foot, walking along 
with just the few things they could carry. Some 
pushed wheelbarrows, small trucks or perambu- 
lators, into which they had pushed the few 
possessions they could manage to carry away. 
It was a sad sight to witness the populace of 
this country fleeing before the advance of the 
German Army. All ages and stations of life 
were represented, although the peasant class 
predominated. They came along in batches. 

Often there would be a lull in this moving 
mass of civilians. Then another lot would pass 
by—as if the exodus was, in turn, being carried 
out village by village. There seemed to be a 
stream of passing humanity driven away from 
their homes, walking along towards France to 
a place of safety. What hardships they must 
have experienced, old-age and childhood mixed 
together, can never be calculated! These poor 
people were ‘“‘trekking’? away to an unknown 
destination with the booming of the guns in 
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their ears, many, probably, never to return to 
their native land; and we, of the 6th Brigade, 
were marching towards “the sound of the 
guns.’ The Aisne was left far behind; for 
we were now well within the far-famed Ypres 
sector. 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF 
YPRES. 


THE Battalion marched to Wieltje. Here we 

were in reserve for the remainder of the day 
and we made our billets in the village. Accom- 
modation was very difficult to find; but we all 
crowded in under shelter as best could be 
managed. There were many refugees in the 
village, as well as French and English soldiers. 
A French regiment held trenches quite close to 
the village. 

On the 22nd of October, the Battalion moved 
to Potijze. Most of the inhabitants had left 
both these villages, yet there were still a large 
number of civilians about, mostly refugees. A 
large chateau, just outside the village, with 
several outhouses and large gardens attached to 
it, served as the billets for ‘‘D’’ Company. The 
owner and his wife arrived during the afternoon, 
and Madame did not seem too pleased to find 
the place in possession of troops. M. ——, the 
owner, however, tried to smooth matters over, 
and he, at any rate, seemed to understand. A 
Field Hospital had also been started in the 
grounds. 

Thomas and myself and several other officers 
slept at the chateau that night. It was a 
beautifully furnished house. Unfortunately for 
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the owner, it was not more than a mile or two 
from where fighting was then taking place. 
Some of the inhabitants consulted Thomas and 
myself as to the advisability of flying to Ypres, 
or sticking to their homes. We tried to reassure 
them by pointing out that the British Army was 
advancing. Early on the morning of the 23rd 
of October, the Battalion moved off from Potijze 
at 1.30 am. We marched to the village of 
Pilkem, arriving there just before daylight, and 
halted in the village. We had been sent to 
reinforce the tst Brigade. Brigade-General 
Bulfin was in command. He passed us quite 
near the village, where he had made his Head- 
quarters. 

An attack was taking place on a German 
position that lay midway between Langemarck 
and Bixschoote. The Loyal North Lancs. 
Regiment was Jeading in a frontal attack, with 
our Battalion in support—‘‘A’’ Company on the 
right and ‘‘D’’?’ Company on the left. The 
remainder of the Battalion was kept near the 
railway line that runs just North of Pilkem to 
Langemarck. The line of advance was broken 
up by hedges, small clumps of trees, and a farm 
or two. The hedges were somewhat of a 
nuisance; but we cut holes for the men to get 
through, and took full advantage of the clusters 
of trees to mask our advance. The right-half 
of ‘'D’? Company led on the left. I followed 
with the left-half Company. We worked well 
round to the right of the German position. When 
within about 200 yards of the position, Major 
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Routledge joined my half-Company. We were 
just then at the edge of a wood, and could 
plainly see the German trenches. I was then 
told by Major Routledge not to advance any 
further for the time being, as he thought the 
position had been taken. Shortly afterwards, a 
large number of German prisoners passed close 
to where we were concealed. Some German 
guns seemed to have spotted them, as many 
shells fell close to those prisoners under escort. 
The irony of it was, the only one to take effect 
wounded one of the escort. The total bag 
amounted to about 600 prisoners. The credit 
for this achievement belongs, chiefly, to the 1st 
Loyal North Lancs. Regiment, who charged 
home with the bayonet in brilliant manner, Our 
artillery was also well on the mark in ranging up 
and down the German position. The object of 
the attack had been achieved, and the line which 
had been pushed in was re-established. 

Captain Thomas shortly afterwards came 
along and ‘D’? Company was. withdrawn 
to Pilkem village, the Battalion going into 
“reserve.”’? Just after nightfall, ‘‘D’? Company 
was ordered out and we advanced over the 
railway line along the road that cut through 
the position. Ten minutes afterwards this order 
was cancelled and we returned to the village. 
During the night the Battalion marched back 
to Potijze, after first of all being informed that 
we were to billet in Pilkem. While looking 
round to see where to put ‘“‘D’? Company for 
the night, a Staff Officer tried to collar me to 
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make billeting arrangements for two other 
Units. One of our Company orderlies, however, 
just came up in time to say that the Battalion 
was moving off. We thus bade farewell to 
Pilkem and the position marked Inn on the 
ordnance map between Bixschoote and Lange- 
marck. 

“D” Company got off very luckily in 
casualties, but during this ‘‘scrap’’ the 
Battalion lost one officer killed, 3 wounded, 
and 45 other ranks, killed or wounded.* The 
G.O.C. 1st Division sent a congratulatory letter 
on the 2nd Battalion South Staffordshire 
Regiment’s ‘‘prompt and rapid night march 
and their gallant action in attack.”” The weather 
during our march and scrap at Pilkem had been 
brilliantly fine; in fact, the 23rd of October 
had been a perfect Autumn day with quite warm 
sunshine. During the advance, we passed over 
fields that had recently been harvested. There 
was a field of fine-looking swedes, but, for the 
most part, it was pasture land. Of animals we 
saw none. The weather would really have 
been perfect for the wind-up of the cricket 
season. We, however, had been on a very 
different pursuit—the hunting of men—with the 
responsibility of men’s lives in our hands. 


* History of the South Staffordshire Regiment. 


STILL ADVANCING. 


ON the 24th of October, the Battalion moved 
off again to the neighbourhood of Frezen- 
berg. We passed the night at a large farm on the 
right of the Ypres—Zonnebeke road, and in very 
different quarters to the luxurious chateau at 
Potijze. During our march that day, we passed 
through the trenches occupied by the Ist Battn. 
South Staffordshire Regiment. It was a strange 
meeting—two Battalions of the same Regiment 
on ‘active service.’ We could not halt to 
exchange greetings, but we passed a word with 
many an old friend—-alas! many a friend we 
were never to meet again. 
' The next day, moving across country, the 
Battalion passed most of the day and the night 
of the 25th of October in a wood—this would 
be the north corner of Polygon wood, which 
runs away in a narrow belt of trees from the 
main wood. The French could be seen during 
the day advancing in large numbers, about half 
a mile away, on our left. They seemed to be 
going forward in fairly dense masses for a 
considerable time under shell fire. We watched 
them with interest until the ground hid them 
from view where we were laying. Our men 
cooked their dinners in their mess tins under 
cover of the wood. 
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The day was fine, and the absence of any 
wind caused the smoke from the fires to hang 
too much over the wood. We had, therefore, to 
stop the cooking, in case the smoke might reveal 
our bivouac and draw shell fire. So far, we had 
experienced a peaceful day, though one or two 
German flying scouts came over. The Brigadier 
of the 6th Brigade passed some time near to 
“D”? Company, watching the advance of the 
French. 

The next day, the 6th Brigade made a further 
advance, driving the Germans out of some of 
their advance trenches. The 2nd Battn. South 
Staffordshire Regiment attacked in ‘‘open 
order’’ over undulating ground, with very little. 
cover, after leaving the wood. Machine guns 
opened fire on us throughout the advance. We 
made good our objective and gained possession 
of a ridge which revealed quite a network of 
German trenches. This country had evidently 
been fought over previously, as there were 
numbers of dead Germans and English lying 
about. They were, also, to be found in empty 
houses; in fact, the full desolation and havoc 
of war was now in evidence, everywhere one | 
looked. 

“—D"? Company passed the night in the 
trenches they had taken. The weather remained 
fine, although signs of a change were not 
wanting, and the nights were getting colder. 
The 2nd Battn. South Staffordshire Regiment 
was now astride the road Becelaere, running 
North to a point near Zonnebeke. ‘‘D’? Com- 
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pany made their ‘‘Company Headquarters’ for 
the night at a half-blown-up house which bore 
the name of Pretoria Hotel. The Company 
were in the trenches on the right and left of the 
Hotel, with one platoon in a circular trench a 
little in advance and to the north of the road. 
The road coincided with the top of the ridge we 
had taken. In front of us lay a plateau about 
500 yards across in a northerly direction. 

Before nightfall, half ‘‘D’’ Company had 
advanced to the further side of this plateau, and 
were preparing to hold that position when a 
message came along that we were to retire to 
the main road, in order to conform to the rest 
of the line. Thomas and myself and Company 
Sergt.-Major Cox slept that night at the Pretoria 
Hotel. The Adjutant came along and appeared 
to be giving orders to Thomas about the next 
day, but what they were I never heard. Nothing 
happened during the night. We stood to arms 
before daylight on the morning of the 27th 
October. Thomas and myself went round the 
Company and found the men, as ever, in good 
heart and spirits. Lieut. Nixon and Lieut. 
Turner both became casualties during the 
advance of the Company, and Sergt. Bundy, a 
fine soldier, was killed in the advance trench 
soon after daylight on the morning of the 27th 
of October. 

After a hurried breakfast, the attack was 
continued. Captain Thomas advanced, with 
half ‘‘D’? Company, beyond the few ruins of 
houses that ran along the main road, after our 
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artillery had set on fire a couple of small build- 
ings on our right front. An artillery officer, at 
great personal risk, carried out visual signalling 
to his battery. The advance across the level 
plateau was slow, the greatest precaution being 
necessary. Numerous snake-like trenches were 
running in all directions, and these were almost 
impossible to see before coming right on top of 
them. The King’s Royal Rifles were advancing 
on the left. Thomas left me instructions to 
follow on with the rest of ‘‘D’’ Company at a 
reasonable distance. We reached the far edge 
of the ridge, and then descended somewhat, 
through more broken-up country, until we came 
to a wood of a fair size. At the far edge of the 
wood I found Thomas sending men out in small 
parties, at irregular intervals, into the open to 
build up a firing-line. 

We had now arrived at low-lying country, 
with reeds and low shrubs growing from one to 
two feet high. As soon as men left the cover 
of the wood they came under heavy rifle and 
machine gun fire. The advance was continued 
for about 50 yards or more into the open. 
Captain Thomas went on with the right-half 
Company, telling me to follow on in support, 
and to gradually work the left-half Company 
men up in line with his advance party. A good 
many men had already been hit, some on 
emerging only a few yards outside the wood. 

While sending out a few men at a time, with 
orders to rush out and then lie down and then 
to continue another rush, Colonel Davidson 
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suddenly appeared, saying, ‘‘Well, Anderson, 
things are not going too well; we have had a 
great many casualties. Stop the attack, dig 
in where you are, and, if possible, get Thomas 
and his men back.’’ 

Advancing out into the open, I hastened over 
to Thomas and gave him the C.O.’s order and 
returned to the wood, passing the necessary 
instructions down the line. Poor Thomas 
returned very slowly, with some men on the 
right and left of him, but before he regained 
the edge of the wood he fell mortally wounded. 
He died some days later at a Base Hospital. 
He was a tremendous loss to the Company and, 
in fact, to the Battalion. A cooler and braver 
man under fire I have never met, nor could there 
be a more conscientious officer. He was also an 
extraordinarily clever man in knowing exactly 
where the Company was located on the map. 
He could read a map and carry the position in 
his head with unfailing accuracy. 

Company Sergt.-Major Cox was hit at the 
edge of the wood just about the same time. A 
group of about 20 men had reached the cover 
of a house to our left front, driving the enemy 
out and taking possession. As they were 
exposed to rifle fire when they tried to get back 
to the edge of the wood, their return was 
delayed until the evening, under cover of 
darkness. A little enterprise on the part of the 
Germans and the whole party, cut off as they 
were, would have been made prisoners. This 
was the last advance made by the 6th Brigade, 
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the 2nd South Staffords, subsequently, holding 
the most advanced position of the British Army 
in the Ypres salient. 

The advance had been made under heavy 
shell fire, supported by intense rifle and machine 
gun fire. The casualties of the Battalion were 
2 officers killed, three wounded, 115 other ranks 
killed, wounded and missing.* 

Thus ended our advance towards Roulers. 
We. dug-in late that night on the edge of a 
wood, commanded by the high ground towards 
Keiberg. Our entrenching tools were made 
good use of here, but we were only able to make 
very shallow trenches, each man cutting a 
dug-out for himself. Afterwards, they were 
connected up and improved as soon as we had 
an ‘‘issue’’ of entrenching picks and shovels, 
which were sent up from the transport in the 
course of the next few days.. The Battalion 
“‘dug-in’’ and hung on to the position that they 
occupied for the following nineteen days. 


* History of South Staffordshire Regiment. 


THE UNBREAKABLE COIL! 


HE Brigadier likened the Battalion to ‘‘The 

Unbreakable Coil’? in one of his daily 
messages, which, generally, may be summarised 
into the two words—‘‘Hang on!’ ‘‘T shall 
always think of the 2nd South Staffords as the 
‘Unbreakable Coil,’ ’’ he wrote one day, having 
a reference to the ‘Stafford Knot’’—a twisted 
rope—the design of the regimental badge. The 
28th of October saw the Battalion re-organised, 
Companies having become mixed up during the 
advance and in consolidating the position with 
the meagre implements in our possession. 

The Staffordshires now proved their ability to 
hang on and to endure continual and concen- 
trated shell fire, which only ceased for a few 
hours during the night. Sleep was, practically, 
out of the question. Repeated assaults on the 
part of the enemy were always held in check. 
Great difficulty was experienced in keeping 
rifles clean, the utmost care being necessary to 
prevent sandy grit getting in ‘‘the bolt.’ An 
improvised cover of an old footless sock was the 
best remedy at hand. The ground where the 
Battalion had ‘‘dug-in’’ was very sandy, with a 
mixture of clay. Rations came up regularly 
every night and a welcome ‘‘tot’’ of rum. 

After about a week of this life, heavy rain 
fell to add to our discomforts, and there was no 
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means of draining off the water. But the men 
remained cheerful and in good heart. Nothing 
mattered so long as we could hold on. ‘‘Reliefs’’ 
were promised; but the next day and the day 
after the next the message from Headquarters 
was to ‘‘hang on’’—and we did. No one ever 
thought of doing anything else, and no one 
“went sick.’ All just endured and hung on. 
Nothing else entered their heads. ‘‘It is all in 
the day’s work’’—but there was no day and no 
night that did not produce a list of ‘‘casualties,’’ 
and ‘‘a burial party’? within our lines was 
required each evening with unfailing regularity. 
To bury comrades was part of each day’s 
routine, and a “‘casualty-roll’? was passed each 
night to Battalion Headquarters. 

““Headquarters’’ was called, by common 
consent, Stafford House. It stood on the side 
of a track through the wood, in the centre and 
to the rear of our position. Although hidden 
and surrounded by trees, it did not escape being 
hit, several times by shells. Systematically, the 
German guns concentrated on our trenches. 
Then shells would be ranged up and down, 
behind and through the wood, making small 
passages through the trees that grew thick 
together. These trees often fell over each other 
in such a way that sometimes they formed a 
sort of rough barricade. 

“Shake out a bit here,’’ was the constant 
order. The line was getting thin, and each man 
had to endeavour to cover more ground than 
is, generally, allotted to him. And yet the front 
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line trench was the best to be in. Each man 
took a special pride in his own small patch of 
the trench and improved it daily; re-built it 
when’ it had been blown in by shell fire, and the 
miners scooped out earth under the front 
parapet, when the earth would stand the strain, 
so as to make a more comfortable place to lie 
down in. 

A neighbouring hay-rick offered straw to 
make a shake-down bed with, and it provided 
additional warmth. Water, even for drinking, 
was difficult to obtain, washing was an impossi- 
bility, and a canteen of tea, a ‘‘bubbler,’’ at a 
premium. Water and hot tea were only procured 
at the risk of a man’s life. Such was the life 
“D”’ Company lived for nearly three weeks. 
But still the line held, daily the shells rained 
down upon us with hardly a shell in retaliation 
from our batteries, and always the daily message 
came along to ‘‘Hang on!’’ The men became 
quite attached to the small patches of dug-out 
earth that, veritably, now had become their 
homes, and they clung to them with a tenacity 
truly heroic and pathetic. ‘Was it like this in 
South Africa, sir??? asked a man one day. 
‘"No,”’ I had to say, “‘nothing like this. We 
did not learn much about the conditions of war 
out there.’’ 

Each night the Engineers went out between 
the lines to put up wire entanglements. They 
were extraordinary men. How silently and well 
they did their work in between the opposing 
lines. They ran the chance of being shot by 
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both sides. A message generally came down 
the line each night: ‘‘Don’t shoot; the 
Engineers are out.’’ One night the Engineers 
cut a road through the wood close to ‘‘D’”’ 
Company’s lines, and a field gun was placed in 
position right up in the front line trench. The 
orders were that it was not to be fired without 
the order of the O.C. Battalion, and then only 
as a last extremity to beat off an attack. It 
never was fired, nor was its position discovered 
by the enemy. Another night it was taken 
away as silently as it arrived. 

Company Quartermaster-Sergeant Rochelle 
came up to the Company to take the place of 
Company Sergeant-Major Cox, who had been 
wounded on the evening of the 27th of October, 
and he became Acting Company Sergeant- 
Major. He received a commission later. Sergt. 
Litchfield, a real good type of an N.C.O., was 
hit the same day; he returned to rejoin the 
Company after being away four or five days in 
hospital. Lieut. Taunton became a casualty 
about the first week in November. Thus each 
platoon was now commanded by an N.C.O, 

During this period in the trenches letters, 
from home, arrived fairly regularly. Newspapers 
were eagerly looked for; and sometimes a kind 
friend sent along a pair of socks or a packet of 
cigarettes—these little comforts came through 
in spite of all the difficulties of transport. The 
men wrote innumerable letters home; and when 
it is remembered each letter had to be censored 
by an officer, it can easily be imagined the work 
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that fell on the shoulders of the one remaining 
officer with the Company was not light. <A 
post office bag was a splendid thing to get into 
at night, if one could be procured. A few of 
these bags did find their way into the front 
line trenches, which were not more than 100 
yards apart from the German lines and in some 
places much nearer. 
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IN SUPPORT TRENCHES. 


FPoARLY on the morning of the 1st November, 
—D”? Company was withdrawn to support 
trenches close to Brigade Headquarters for a 
rest. Near by were two small farms close 
together, both standing in open country. It was 
a wonder they had not suffered even more than 
they had done from shell fire. During the early 
hours of the day the Company were employed on 
“fatigue,” cleaning up déérzs round the ground 
which had been constantly used by troops 
passing through. A greater part of the day 
was, however, passed in dug-outs, taking cover 
from continuous shell fire, which fairly pinned 
us to the earth, Men had learned not to be 
inquisitive during such times and no one was hit. 
Towards dusk our position was changed, the 
Company advancing to another set of trenches 
nearer to the front line, with orders to be 
prepared to move at a moment’s notice. The 
shelling by the time we moved forward had died 
away. The night was spent quietly without any 
fresh orders coming along. But the next day 
the Germans were very active and several 
attacks were concentrated on the trenches held 
by the 6th Brigade, supported by intensive shell 
fire. Towards mid-day, ‘'D’? Company was 
ordered to advance to a wood, on our right 
front, in support of the Connaught Rangers. 
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A message had been received that the Germans 
had broken through at this point of the line. 

The Company advanced in irregular formation 
over half a mile of open country, heavily shelled 
all the way, fully expecting to find the wood in 
possession of the Germans. 

After taking a “‘breather,’’ we advanced to . 
clear the wood, but found that the front line of 
the Rangers was still holding out, and that there 
was really no need for our support. We 
remained in the wood, just behind the front line 
trenches, for the rest of the day. When it was 
dusk, we were moved to trenches more to our 
left and near the position where we advanced 
from on the morning of the 27th of October. 

Colonel Davidson met us at our new support 
trenches, and he was very pleased to learn the 
full facts of what had taken place. When he 
sent the Company to support the Connaught 
Rangers, both he and the O.C. Connaught 
Rangers evidently feared the line had been 
broken, instead of, as we found it, quite intact 
though hard pressed. 

On the evening of the 3rd of November, half 
the Company was sent into Brigade Reserve at 
Headquarters. The next day provided a favour- 
able few hours in which to write home and to 
censor the men’s letters. Mails came in that 
evening and, marvellous to relate, my birthday. 
letters arrived from home, timed to the very day. 
I answered them, too, before the Company moved 
off again to occupy a position in the advanced 
trenches. While moving up under cover of 
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darkness, a tremendous rainstorm deluged the 
ground. It rained in torrents, and continued 
raining as if it wished to wash and obliterate 
every human being off the face of Flanders. 

Just before going up to the trenches each 
man was given some straw to be littered down 
in the trenches. We must have looked a 
bedraggled sight moving across that rain-sodden 
piece of country at a snail’s pace only, each man 
loaded to the full with impedimenta and a 
bundle of straw carried as best he could under 
his arm. But it was dark and anything which 
happened to be at hand was a boon that helped 
to keep the rain and cold out. And there was 
no one to inspect us. 

We passed through the wood that hid 
“Stafford House’’ (the Battalion Headquarters) 
and reported. We were sent to the extreme left 
of the line, held by the 6th Brigade, and our 
immediate left was occupied by French Infantry. 
We were not quite in the old trenches we dug 
as soon as our advance was checked, but in line 
with them and to the left, although all formed 
part of the same wood. When it rained, the 
woods were even more uncomfortable than being 
in the open. The trees dripped moisture, and 
the undergrowth, which was generally anything 
from 2ft. to 3ft. high, became saturated with 
water. 

The position occupied by the Battalion was 
still the most advanced of the British Army, at 
the very apex of the salient. 


THE CLOSING DAYS OF 
YPRES SALIENT. 


THE men of ‘‘D’’? Company remained in the 

same trenches from the evening of 4th until 
the 13th of November. Daily routine went on 
as usual, the enemy shelling all day with hardly 
ever the sound of a gun from behind in 
retaliation. Machine gun fire swept up and 
down the parapets of our trenches on and off 
during the day, and ‘“‘snipers’’ were always on 
the alert. Whenever a man moved, he was 


.; always liable to “‘stop one.’ ‘‘Reports’’ and 


‘‘casualty-lists’? went each evening to Battalion 


: Headquarters, and the strength of the Company 


: daily diminished. Men became experts, not 


est 


wee 


only in ‘‘first-aid’’? bandages, but they also 


; reported on the severity of a wounded comrade 
z. by saying, ‘‘Enough, I think,’ or ‘‘Not 


enough,’’ and thus giving their opinion as to 
whether the wound was severe enough to send 
a man home, or if it was considered that the 
case could be dealt with at a ‘‘Base Hospital.’’ 

‘‘Rations’’ never failed us. No matter how 
hard pressed by the weather, or the shelling, 
‘rations’? were brought across the shell-swept 
country each evening. ‘‘Bully’’ beef and part 
bread and biscuits we had in plenty. It was a 
pity the ‘‘bully’’ beef was issued in such large 
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tins, as a good deal of waste occurred. In the 
circumstances, though, this was unavoidable. 
The Germans attacked repeatedly during this 
period along our front, but they never succeeded 
in getting into our trenches. They were not 
good ‘‘finishers,’? and we always held them at 
bay. I think in their hearts our men rather 
despised the German soldier, much in the same 
sort of way as he held no specially high opinion 
of a man who was not his ‘‘Townie,’’ or who 
belonged to a different football team at home. 

As an illustration in point. One morning a 
Corporal reported that a draft of about 18 men 
had arrived during the night to join the Com- 
pany. ‘‘Where do they come from?’’ I asked 
him, to receive the reply, ‘‘Don’t quite know, 
sir; but I think they are Channel Islanders,’’ in 
rather contemptuous tones. The _ inference 
being, ‘‘Anyhow, they don’t belong to our lot!’’ 
As a matter of fact, this particular draft came 
from the 4th Battn. South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (Special Reserve), then stationed at Jersey, 
and, as such, came from the same recruiting 
area as the rest of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment. Pride and confidence in their own 
side was just supreme. And that counted, oh 
so much! 

The French in the trenches on our left looked 
very picturesque in their old-fashioned uniforms 
of blue and red—quite a daring piece of colour 
in the midst of our sombre surroundings. Not 
80 pratique as our khaki-clad fellows; but still 
they seemed to look the part of dashing soldiery, 
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and they kept things lively by firing volleys from 
time to time. These sounded very well, but, 
I feel sure, the results were negligible. They 
had some ‘‘cookers’’ quite close to the rear of 
their trenches, and they made plenty of hot, 
steaming soup; but oh, how glad they were for 
a tin of “‘bully’’ beef! One of their officers was 
a jolly, dark-eyed man from the Mzdz, and we 
exchanged many little courtesies together. He, 
poor fellow, like many others of his Company, 
did not survive many days in the trenches. 

The shelling was, if possible, more furious 
during this period in the front line trenches 
than it had yet been, and the marvel was that 
the casualties were not higher than they were. 
Sticking close to the trenches, which by this 
time were greatly improved, was the only 
salvation, To leave them was fatal. Day by 
day we hung on, each to his little patch of earth. 
We clung as tenaciously to it as if it were the 
most beloved spot in all the world. The 
greatness of the men was admirable, and their 
patience was inexhaustible. 

To have lived with and known such men, to 
have shared their privations, is a reward that 
can only be inadequately dealt with, It can 
only come to a man once in a lifetime. But 
what a gratification to have known them! It 
is something which cannot be estimated, except 
to those privileged to have been with them. 

So our life and daily routine went on. About 
this time a good many German ‘‘duds’’ came 
over, and our men would laugh and say, 
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‘‘Another American.’ The evening of the 
13th of November one of our batteries got 
busy for a short time; but many of their shells 
dropped behind us and some only a few yards 
beyond our trench. We were in a warm quarter 
for some time. Repeated messages to Battalion 
Headquarters, at length, had the desired effect. 
We thought our gunners had disappeared, but 
they gave us, perhaps, a disagreeable reminder 
that day that they had not yet ‘‘packed up.” 
On the night of the 13th of November ‘‘D’”’ 
Company was withdrawn to the ‘‘support’’ 
trenches, near the 6th Brigade Headquarters. 
It was not very long, though, before orders came 
along to report to the Headquarters, H.L.I. So 
off we went again, and after leaving the Com- 
pany in some ‘‘dug-outs’’ near a demolished 
house, I went off to find Colonel Wolf-Murray. 
I found him in a_ splendid ‘‘dug-out,’’ 
constructed deep into a sloping hill and almost 
as large as a room. He kindly offered me 
something to eat, and then, talking ‘‘the 
position’’ over, he indicated a place on the map 
where the Company was to be taken and ‘‘dig 
in.”’ Fortunately, the Brigadier had given 
instructions, though it was not in writing, that 
‘"D’’? Company was on no account to be put on 
digging after the trying experiences they had 
gone through during the last ten days or so. 
Major Ware, K.R.R.C., then accompanied me 
round the position to look for the best place to 
put the Company. After walking about for 
upwards of a couple of hours in the dark, it was 
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at length decided where to take ‘‘the support.” 
Half the ‘‘Company’’ were placed in partly 
demolished houses at some cross-roads. The 
other half, under Sergt. Litchfield, in a ‘‘com- 
munication’? trench, just to the rear of the 
King’s Royal Rifles. And what a night of cold, 
bleak wind and desolation! The walls of the 
empty houses seemed likely to collapse at any 
moment. Our ‘‘orders’’ were to withdraw at 
5.30 am., if nothing special happened. As our 
services were not required, we withdrew at the 
allotted time, and we were sent back to our old 
position in the front line trenches, on the 
extreme left of the British line. Our friends, 
the French, were still in the same trenches on 
our left. It was more like home in the front 
trenches than moving about acting ‘‘in support.’”’ 


RELIEFS AT LAST. 


ON walking along the trench when daylight 

was just commencing on the morning of the 
14th November, what, at first sight, appeared to 
be French troops advancing, turned out to be a 
very different matter. By the aid of field-glasses, 
it was very evident the French were being 
marched through the German lines, as prisoners, 
on our left front. Slipping over to the French 
lines, it was soon discovered that two Companies 
of the French Infantry had been ‘‘scuppered’’ 
during the night. The remaining Company on 
our immediate left was still intact, although 
consternation and confusion reigned supreme in 
their midst. They had no ammunition left, 
and had, certainly, ‘‘got the wind up.’ The 
oficer commanding their Company had just 
given orders for his men to withdraw from the 
trench that was in continuation of ours. 

He was placing his men along the edge of a 
wood which ran back from the end of our line 
at right-angles to our position. I implored the 
O.C. French Company to get his mefi back in 
the trench. Out in the open they would be 
lying down in extended order right in the ‘‘fire- 
zone’’ where so many shells continually fell. 
But it was of no avail. ‘‘Nous resterons ict 
jusqu au bout! he kept on saying. It was 
clear the end would not be far off. Before two 
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hours had passed the end had come; and except 
for a few stragglers that French Company was 
simply ‘‘wiped out.’? <A few of the survivors 
came into our trench and a few slipped back to 
‘Stafford House’”’ As a “‘Unit’’ they had 
ceased to exist, and the left of the British line 
covering Zonnebeck was in the air. 

Just previous to the shelling commencing, a 
German soldier surrendered, coming in from the 
rear of our trench. He was without arms and, 

coming up to me, he fell down on his knees 
“in a praying position, his hands clasped in 
supplication, saying, in fairly good English, 
‘Please, don’t shoot me.’ He was in great 
fear and wildly excited. After trying to quiet 
ssand appease his fears, he was sent off under 
Siescort to ‘‘Stafford House’? His general 
condition was appalling and he smelt enough 
Ato poison anyone who came within yards of him. 
: He had evidently worked his way round, some- 
‘how, through the lines recently held by the 
French. 

There was now a large gap on our left where 
the French had given way, 500—600 yards, 
through which the Germans might have marched 
to Zonnebeck in column of route without any 
opposition. But they did not. The shelling 
was very heavy all that day, combined with 
repeated outbursts of machine gun fire along 
our trenches. A few Germans crept round on 
their right and did get into the French trenches ; 
but we put paid to their account. They did not 
show any further activity until fairly late in the 


ie 
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afternoon, when suddenly we found a party of 
Germans attacking our lines in the rear. They 
had worked round us. We drove them off with 
rifle fire, and a party of our men went through 
the wood, working out towards the place where 
the French formerly were in position. By 
nightfall we could find no Germans, and their 
rather feeble attack had died away. 

Harassed as we were and attacked in front 
and in the rear, the men’s behaviour was simply 
splendid. They still remained brimful of 
confidence ; and the beauty of the whole thing 
was they never seemed to realise that they were 
doing anything out of the ordinary. Only the 
night before, on the news coming through of 
the German ship, the Emden, being captured, 
they cheered and sang ‘‘Rule, Britannia.’’ These 
outbursts made the Germans a bit ‘“‘jumpy,’’ for 
they kept up “‘rifle-fire’’? at our trenches most 
of the night. Our men remained out of harm’s 
way well down in their trenches. At dawn on 
the 15th of November, we expected to be 
attacked in force and we were well on the gut 
vive. But nothing happened except the regular 
daily shelling. 

To fill the gap on our left appeared impossible, 
as there were no “‘reserves,’’? so on the 
evening of the 15th ‘‘orders’’ were received that 
our position was no longer tenable. Under 
cover of dusk the Battalion left was withdrawn 
to a position some 800 yards to the rear. The 
men were furious at having to give up the 
position they had held so long, and brought 
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from them the only murmurs of discontent that 
reached my ears. However, there was nothing 
for it but to obey. Four or five men were left 
at wide intervals in the trenches we were 
leaving, to carry out intermittent firing during 
the night, so as to give the impression that the 
trenches were still held. They were told to. 
come back to us at the new position before 
daylight. The men of ‘'D’’ Company, detailed 
for this duty, all managed to come in safely. 

As soon as the withdrawal had taken place, 
to the brow of rising ground, once more we 
turned to pick and shovel and ‘‘dug-in.”’ Short 
trenches were made, running in échelon back- 
wards, with intervals between them, so as to 
carry our flank back towards the troops situated 
on our left. We were digging all night, but, 
even so, we only managed to make shallow 
trenches, just deep enough to provide some 
cover for the men to get into. In this way the 
gap left by the French was filled in. A make- 
shift; but it proved good enough, as events 
turned out. 

“*Rations’”’ arrived as usual, and as soon as 
daylight dawned digging had to be abandoned, 
for the shelling soon re-commenced. There was 
no natural cover near us of any kind. If a man 
had to leave the trench, he was bound to expose 
himself, and the shell fire along our new "line 
never ceased. 

Marvellous to relate, not a single man was 
hit. All just clung to the shallow trench, and, 
as it happened, no shell fell inside. They 
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literally rained shells round us, without taking 
effect ; but they had us fairly nailed down to the 
ground. Thus we burrowed in our little holes in 
the earth all that day, waiting for the expected 
attack which never came, and shortly after 
nightfall a message arrived saying we were to 
be relieved by the French before dawn. 

The night became inky dark, so that when 
the ‘‘relief’? came, under the guidance of one 
of the ‘‘D’’ Company’s ‘‘guides,’’ it was quite 
impossible to see the type of men we were 
“handing over’’ to. But the ‘‘relief?’? had come 
—and that was the main thing. A French 
officer, of what rank could not be seen, came 
along at the head of his column. Its strength 
was about twice our own. Acting Sergt.-Major 
Rochelle and one of the ‘‘Company’’ scouts, 
Pte. Blackford, and myself had the job of 
searching for the greater number of the French 
troops, who had lost their way. It was very 
annoying to hear that the largest part of the 
relief was missing, though, really, in the 
circumstances, quite understandable. 

In less than ten minutes we found the lost 
detachment, jolly as sand-boys and smoking 
cigarettes, in some old trenches situated almost 
200 yards to the rear of where we wanted them. 
Having made them ‘‘damp-down”’ _ their 
cigarettes and stop their mirthful chattering, 
we soon led them up to the position where 
we had recently dug in. I was quite ashamed 
to hand over such poor trenches, but it was not 
our fault and could not be helped. One thing 
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in our favour, it was too dark for them to see 
much of the trenches they were taking over. 

The ‘“‘handing-over’’ being completed in as 
careful a manner as the surroundings permitted, 
I bade a friendly goodbye to the French officer, 
and in single file took ‘‘D’’? Company back to 
the rendezvous appointed for the Battalion to 
assemble. Although all the men on the strength 
of the Company were known to have started 
off from the trenches, on our arrival there was 
one missing. He was never accounted for, and 
no one could give any account as to how, when, 
or where he disappeared. Strange things happen 
in war! As soon as the whole Battalion had 
‘‘assembled,’? we marched back to Hooghe, 
where the men were billeted for the rest of the 
day in a large farm. The following day we 
marched back to Ypres. The Battalion remained 
there till the 18th of November, on which day 
they continued their march back to Caestre, 
where they went into rest billets. 

On arriving on the evening of the 16th of 
November at Ypres, the whole Battalion was 
put into a large granary beside the Canal, on 
the Dixmude quai. It was a four-storey high 
building, which accommodated the whole 
Battalion. They were all safely housed by 
about eight o’clock. An ‘‘officers’ mess’? was 
established in a house close by. No sooner had 
the men finished their supper and commenced 
to settle down than shells began to drop all 
round the granary, and the building vibrated 
and shook. ‘‘D’? Company was on the top 
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storey, and orders were immediately issued to 
take that Company out of the building while 
our ‘‘billets’’ were transferred to a large wood- 
yard on the opposite side of the Canal. We 
experienced more shelling, some dropping into 
the Canal in front of us, though none, luckily, 
took effect. A native of the place said more 
shelling occurred whenever English troops 
arrived than at ordinary times. 

After two days at the wood-yard, we marched 
back to Caestre. At a place-.close to the 
Belgium frontier we passed the Prince of Wales. 
He sent his best wishes to the Battalion through 
the O.C. The Prince looked very young, and 
for a moment no one realised who the boyish- 
looking Staff officer was. 


AT CAESTRE. 
‘2D’ COMPANY were “‘billeted” in a café 


which was open for business, and in a 
house quite near, Company Headquarters was 
established. The key of the house was offered 
to me by the lady who ran the café—a kindly 
thought! The Battalion was now back 
‘resting’ and ‘‘refitting.’’ They had been on 
the move since the day they left Hazebrouck 
and marched out to Ypres on the 20th October. 
Well within the sphere of operations on or even 
before that date, and from the 23rd of October 
they were in action continuously up to the 16th 
of November. 

It was the same with all Units of the 2nd 
Division—not a bad spell straight off on end. 
The men’s clothing and boots were worn out 
and had to be replaced. The men themselves 
were also in need of a thorough rest. The 
Battalion as a whole had been lucky in not 
having more severe casualties. It had been bad 
enough, but the salvation had really been the 
care bestowed in making good trenches. There 
was a fair proportion of miners to help; but all 
the Staffordshire men seemed good with the 
pick and shovel, even when their only implement 
was the entrenching tool that was part of the 
equipment. 
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. Of the Company officers only five marched 
i back, and of these three belonged to the Special 
Reserve. The Battalion was up to strength at 
“the beginning of the Ypres battle. The total 
casualties sustained by the 2nd Battn. South 
Staffords for the year ending I914 was as 
follows :—4 officers and 133 other ranks killed ; 
wounded or invalided home through sickness, 
22 officers and 420 other ranks. There were 32 
men officially returned as missing.* 

While in rest billets at Caestre, each morning 
was spent in route marching, hardening the men 
up again after the long period in the trenches, 
and minor manceuvres. The afternoons were 

_ devoted to Company inspection. The men 
received pay for the first time for several weeks. 
French money was used, and it was a common 
occurrence to ask a man ‘thow much he 
wanted.’’ Everyone was, practically, in good 
credit. The men’s greatcoats, in spite of the 
very severe tests, had stood the wear and tear 
exceedingly well. 

On the 3rd December, H.M. the King 
inspected the Battalion at Meteren. The men 
were drawn up on the side of the road and just. 
past the village in line, facing inwards. The 
King motored very slowly down the line, 
stopping at the head of each Battalion to have 
a few words with the Commanding Officer. 
He asked after the welfare of the men and if 
they were in good heart. He looked rather 
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careworn and anxious. The Prince of Wales 
followed in the next car and appeared anxious 
to escape recognition. After cheering the King, 
the Battalion re-formed and marched back to 
Caestre via Fletre. This proved to be practi- 
cally my last duty in France. 

Failing health now forced the writer to report 
sick, and after a few days in bed at Caestre the 
medical officer ordered a retreat to the hospital 
at Hazebrouck. From thence by No. 1 
Hospital Train to No. 2 Red Cross Hospital, 
Rouen—and what a haven of rest and peace, 
after the recent experiences, a hospital proved! 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
STAFFORDSHIRE SOLDIER. 


AND these men of South Staffordshire; these 

men who put the Germans down and held 
on in spite of numerical inferiority ; these men 
who realised only that where they were they 
were to stop! Nothing else mattered to them 
but stopping the Germans; nothing else even 
entered their heads! What of them? What 
type of men are they to be considered and into 
what category should they come? Heroes they 
were, and all had valiant hearts—that goes 
without saying and is obvious enough; but they 
must have had something in their blood that 
counts, something that is difficult to define — 
something which counted for more than ordinary 
heroism. There was some latent confidence 
within them letting them know they were the 
better men. 

They manifested the same determination that 
carried the Wolverhampton Wanderers a few 
years before safely through against the abso- 
lutely strongest football team in England, in the 
contest when they won the English Cup. They 
went into action with the same grim determina- 
tion mixed with a sporting light-heartedness 
which was ever irresistible. They were always 
in good heart, and no power on earth could rob 
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them of that precious possession. They knew 
they were up against a good team; they 
realised, too, what a powerful combination 
was opposed to them, nothing could convince 
them but that they, themselves, were not the 
better team; anything else was utterly unthink- 
able. There was no swagger about it. They 
were just confident in their own side winning 
through. 

The old sporting instincts of England and 
belief in their own side were great assets in 
those strenuous days when the Ypres salient was 
in the making. There was no power on earth, 
no troops this side the Styx that could shift 
such men out of their primitive shelters. They 
did not under-rate the forces against them— 
but simply realised they were the better men. 
They had no imagination beyond that. Until 
they were dead they were resolutely there on 
their job of stopping the Germans. 

Did the German Staff quite realise the 
indomitable spirit of these men? It is doubtful. 
Do they realise now? Yes; but, of course, that 
would put up a quibble. By the rules of the 
game our men were beaten all along the line at 
the first Battle of Ypres, but they never knew it. 
On a field day at home the Umpires would 
have put them out of action days before the 
finish arrived; but there was another umpire 
out there, the man, the British soldier. No 
one else counted. Their condition of life 
and surroundings were very near the ‘frozen 
limit,’ yet their morale and spirit and 
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determination to carry on to win through was 
unassailable, unwavering, unconquerable. 

It is not claimed that these men were anything 
above the ordinary, that the same spirit was not 
to be found in every Regiment taking its share 
of hard knocks among the old Army of 1914, 
as they were all alike. |All were unbeatable, 
just because their sporting instincts did not allow 
or entertain such an idea that anyone not on 
their side could be their superior. As an 
example, what could be nobler than the fight 
put up by a Sergeant and nineteen men of the 
2nd South Staffords in an isolated redoubt to 
the left of the Battalion? The Sergeant was 
wounded and captured and one private got away. 
The rest were killed. The man who escaped 
only did so when the last rush of the enemy 
came by hiding under his dead comrades. There 
are no troops in the world that could overcome 
such grim determination. It was the unwaver- 
ing spirit of the individual man that saved 
Ypres, and England and the Channel ports. 
Outnumbered every time, these men refused to 
admit defeat or enemy superiority as long as 
they could stand and hold a rifle. They fought 
to the bitter end, and if ever troops made good 
.they did. _ 

And these same men, when there was a lull 
in the fighting, as there frequently was, what 
did they think of and do? They just sat down 
in their narrow, shallow trench and wrote letters 
home. Suggested what name should be given 
to the new-born baby at home, and asked for 
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papers that contained nothing about the war. 
The war was the very last thing on earth they 
wanted to hear about. Chances of the horses 
engaged in the October ‘‘Cambridgeshire’’ of 
1gi4 were canvassed as hotly as if they were 
back at Walsall, and it is any odds that someone 
along the trench was ‘‘taking slips.’’ These 
men, burrowing down like cave-dwellers in the 
ground which might at any moment equally be 
their grave, lived as far as possible the ordinary 
normal daily lives they were accustomed to. A 
man writes home to give a name to the new 
baby, and an officer writes to get his son’s name 
down for the M.C.C. The conditions of their 
lives was changed, but their thoughts and 
interests remained unchanged, just the same as 
though they were living their normal life at 
home. On the very day they were writing 
directions home, their day of destiny may have 
dawned. But they had become fatalists and 
therefore troubled not one whit. What was 
their religion? Who knows? When a man 
was hit, his first expression, if he said anything, 
was ‘‘Oh, Christ!’’ 

These Staffordshire soldiers cultivated a kind 
of fortune-telling, if it is permissible to say so, 
and it was no uncommon thing to hear, ‘‘So-and- 
so is not for it,’ indicating the individual 
mentioned was one of the lucky ones who would 
come through unharmed. Their forecasts were 
very accurate. The life they lived was of the 
most primitive character, down in the narrow 
trench, living frequently in the midst of dead 
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and dying and the groans of the wounded, but 
none of them seemed to see death or danger 
lurking round every corner. Their imagination 
never led them in that direction. As long as 
they had breath in their body they were not 
“for it,’’ and that sufficed, 

They went about their duties in an ordinary, 
simple way as if they had always been 
accustomed to live the life they were then 
enduring. Nothing in the way of duty came 
amiss to them, nothing could unbalance them. 
They would go risking their lives to fetch a 
drop of water in a canteen, or run off to a flank 
to inspect some half-blown-up houses, to see if 
any of the enemy were lurking there, as willingly 
and as unconcernedly as if they were flying down 
the wing for their football team at home. It 
was simple faith and confidence in themselves 
that carried them through many a tight corner, 
a possession that no brains of any German Staff 
could ever have taken into consideration, and if 
allowed for could never have been properly 
estimated. 

Living under continuous shell fire for weeks 
at a time has a noticeable effect on the nerves. 
It shows itself when a man is addressed, 
especially sharply or in a-quick manner. It was 
obvious at times that a man’s perception had 
become dulled. An order given was not grasped 
and understood with the same quickness that is, 
generally, so noticeable in the British soldier. 
He endeavoured to overcome it without knowing 
what was the matter with him or the cause; but 
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towards the end of the Ypres struggle it was 
frequently necessary to repeat orders and 
instructions and then carefully find out if the 
man really understood. He was trying hard all 
the time, with all the natural quickness that is 
in him, and there was a certain amount of 
shyness about him, feeling that he had been 
slow to pick up the narrative. 

He was not quite himself and this puzzled 
him, and he could not understand the reason 
why. His instinct to do the right thing was 

‘‘strong in him, and his desire to carry out 
“instructions was surging up in him all the time, 
:ibut the brain did not work as quickly as he had 
«been accustomed to. This lack of grasping 
instructions was apparent in all ranks, and in 

c 4 this respect the long periods of shell fire through 
‘;which the Battalion had passed were certainly 

nt ‘beginning to take effect. There was never any 

“| deviation from their sense of duty, and their 

+} bodily attainments and keen physical alertness 

snever deserted them for one moment. There 
was no falling off here. It was merely a want 
of grasp and quick understanding. 

The ordinary soldier has no desire to interfere 
with things that do not concern him. If it is 
not part of his duty to know, or if he has not 
been made familiar with some aspect of life, he 
can do without it. It does not interest him. 
What he has done before he can do again. He 
has perfect faith in carrying out any irksome 
duty that he is familiar with. ‘“‘It is all in a 
day’s march,” as the saying goes. He is very 
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adaptable, but, at first, does not approve of any 
innovation. The grandeur and importance of 
the duty he is performing, however significant 
it may be and however perilous, does not strike 
him as anything beyond a simple performance 
of duty. 

As long as a ‘‘duty’’ is executed on behalf 
of his own Battalion and Brigade he is happy 
and proud to do it, without in the least 
recognising that he had done anything out of 
the ordinary. It is the simple devotion to duty 
and playing the game for its own sake. But 
to be sent off to help other people, Brigades or 
Battalions not in his own Division or Brigade, 
he does not care about. They belong to a 
different lot and, therefore, should be able to 
look after themselves. He does such duties 
because he is told to, but he hardly sees the 
force of reason for being obliged to help a 
team which has got itself into trouble. That is 
no concern of his and he would sooner not be 
mixed up with it. He believes in himself, his 
own officers and his own Battalion, and he 
wishes to have nothing to do with any ‘‘Units’’ 
outside that category. 

His feelings, hopes, fears and interests in life 
- are just the same, whether he is living in 
barracks, at his home, or holding the line of 
outposts under intense gun fire. They went 
about the daily routine of duties in exactly the 
same manner as they would under peace condi- 
tions. They never became unbalanced, nothing 
ever put them off their stroke. This is really | 
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the true essential of a perfect soldier and the 
only possible way they could carry on and retain 
their self-respect, obedience and discipline. 
This is as the writer saw the Staffordshire 
soldier in peace time and under war conditions. 
For all he knows, their actions and habits may 
fairly represent those of other counties, a matter 
which is left for others to decide. The Stafford- 
shires were merely one of ‘‘the old County 
Regiments, the Regiments of the Line.’’ 


END OF THE SPECIAL 
RESERVE. 


JN August, 1914, when the 2nd Battn. South 

Staffordshire Regiment mobilized and went 
out to France, the Battalion was brought up to 
strength in officers by the inclusion of seven 
Subaltern officers from the 3rd South Staffords, 
or the Special Reserve Battalion. 

The first officer reinforcements to go out to 
France after the 2nd Battn. had disembarked 
and casualties began to make themselves 
manifest, were drawn from the 3rd Battalion. 
Officers to make good casualties with the Ist 
Battn. South Staffords were drawn from the 
same source. During 1914, 18 Special Reserve 
officers from the 3rd Battn. were sent out. As 
soon as the Regular Reserve was used up, the 
next source of supply was from the 3rd Battn. 

The whole strength of the “‘feeding Battalion’ 
was sent out to France before Christmas, 1914. 
These were the only available trained and 
equipped men in England at the time who could 
be used as reinforcements. This was the source 
that supplied the drainage throughout the war. 
It was the keynote of Lord Haldane'’s scheme 
when he introduced the Special Reserve in place 
of the old terms of service of the County Militia. 
Under his guidance the Militia became the 
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Special Reserve. It would appear that the 
system justified itself as far as the supply of 
men and officers went during the Great War. 
The system stood the supreme test of actual 
warfare. 

And now there is no more Special Reserve. 
The name has been changed back to Militia, 
which only exists on paper. Battalions appear 
in the Army List, but, practically, no officers’ 
names are to be found. Recruiting for the Force 
has not been opened and there does not appear 
any immediate prospect of there being any, as 
terms of service in the Militia have not been 
notified. The Force that helped to wage the 
Great War and kept up supplies of men 
throughout the war for the Infantry is at the 
present time non-existent. 

This Force that proved itself of the utmost 
service to the country has, during the years since 
the war, been allowed to fade away. It has 
received back its old constitutional name, and a 
proud name, too, of Militia, but ‘‘no terms of 
service’ and ‘‘no recruiting.’’ It never received 
much encouragement from the authorities, and 
its utility during the war received scant acknow- 
ledgment, probably none at all; if it did, it was 
never made apparent. All this at the present 
time may be of no moment, and yet the losses 
at the front in the early days of the war could 
not have been made good but for the men of 
the Special Reserve. 

Perhaps the day will come when such men 
will again be needed to take their place along- 
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side the regular soldier in the battle front; and 
should that day ever come, let us hope there will 
be sufficient time and warning to put our house 
in order. There will be no lack of willing men 
if war breaks out again, but will there be the 
numerical strength of trained men available that 
go to count in the early days of the next struggle 
for supremacy ? 

Far be it from the writer to advocate an 
unnecessary spirit of militarism or to glorify war. 
What war has done for this country and the 
bitter spirit of sorrow that follows in its path is 
made manifest in our midst each recurring year 
on Armistice Day. No one can look unmoved 
on that sorrowing procession of men, women and 
children moving slowly and silently to the 
cenotaph down Whitehall, without feeling 
appalled at the results of war and the misery 
it brings in its wide, sweeping path. No one 
with the slightest spark of humanity can 
advocate or glorify war; but the day will surely 
dawn when England’s might on the side of 
tight and justice will again be needed. Let 
us pray that when that day does come there 
may’ be no lack of trained men at hand to 
enter the lists and do the needful on belialf of 
Old England. 


THE END. 
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